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WHY CRIME IS INCREASING. 



Buckle, in the first volume of the " History of Civilization," 
assumes that crime among men is a fixed quantity, varying only 
with population. Whatever may be the truth as to the human 
race, doubts will arise when we consider any particular portion 
of the race. Our inquiry of census reports leads to the conclu- 
sion that in the United States, at least, crime is increasing, as is 
shown by these figures : 

Year. Prisoners. Ratio to population. 

1850 6,737* 1 out of 3,442 

1860 19,086* 1 " 1,647 

1870 32,901 1 " 1,172 

1880 59,255 1 " 860 

It may be said that convictions are much more certain as the 
years advance ; hence the number of commitments will be larger, 
and the increase of crime is only apparent. Statistics gathered 
by a Chicago newspaper from telegraphic reports of murders 
for the years 1881, 1882, and 1883 show an increase of more 
than 200 a year, from 1266 in 1881 to 1696 in 1883. Of this 
number, only 480 have suffered the death penalty — 228 by legal 
execution, and 252 by lynch law. The " New York Herald," view- 
ing a more limited field (Massachusetts and Connecticut), cites 
for a period of thirty years 267 trials for murder, with only 48 
convictions, and but 23 who suffered the extreme penalty. No 
intelligent reader can have failed to observe the rapid increase 
in double murders, in which the murderer has taken the exe- 
cution of the law into his own hands, and thereby diminished the 
proportionate number of commitments for crime by doubling 
the crimes. 

*It is somewhat remarkable that the compendium of the tenth census 
exactly doubles these numbers that I have taken from the compendium of 
the ninth census. 
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Crimes against property, not ,ss than crimes against the 
person, hardly need citations to prove increase. Burglaries, 
breaches of fiduciary trust, and thefts have become so common 
as to awaken little comment unless the sufferers be prominent 
in society. But it is my purpose to inquire rather about the 
causes of increase of crime, and to trace these causes in two 
directions — density of population, and occupation. 

In masses of men the individual is absorbed. Responsibility 
is shared, and individual responsibility has less weight. In pro- 
portion as the responsibility of the individual is removed is his 
worth diminished. All that pertains to him, his property, his 
life, loses importance as he is merged in the mass. Let any man 
lift himself from the mass by the exercise of superior powers, 
and his property and his person mean more than those of any 
one of his unrecognized worshipers. The undistinguished mass, 
struggling for subsistence, crowding and jostling one another 
at every turn, look with envy toward the individual who seems 
to possess greater value than themselves. Having already lost 
interest in their fellows, placing a low estimate upon human life, 
thinking to have found in the wealth of the envied man the 
source of his security, they scruple not to possess themselves of 
that to which they attribute his elevation, even though life be 
sacrificed in the attainment of their end. 

The increase of population in the United States is much more 
rapid than would result from natural growth. Immigration 
introduces heterogeneous elements that do not readily assim- 
ilate. To the natural loss of interest that follows aggregation 
of even similar elements is superadded, in the case of the United 
States, the mingling of elements that lack the attractive force of 
a common origin, a common language, and similar habits and 
tastes. Many have come to us from thronged cities where 
depreciation of the individual has already gone far beyond that 
which our people have attained, and their indifference adds new 
impetus to our own. Hawthorne, in relating his experiences in 
the Liverpool Consulate, says, " It was a forcible appeal to the 
sympathies of an American citizen that these unfortunates 
claimed the privileges of citizenship in our republic on the 
strength of the very same noble misdemeanors that had rendered 
them outlaws to their native despotisms." These sympathies 
make us more lenient to their faults, more susceptible to their 
influence. As we have little in common except the struggle for 
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existence, which tends rather to separation than to unity, disre- 
gard for human rights grows apace. Many find little warrant 
for the hopes that inspired their emigration. Embittered by 
disappointment, they care less for their neighbors, add to the 
prevailing unrest, and easily enter on careers of crime. The 
presence of a disappointed element in our population probably 
has its effect upon the native element with which it mingles but 
does not affiliate. Hence commitments for crime do not show 
such preponderance of foreign-born citizens as is sometimes 
asserted, though in comparative statistics it will appear that 
their influence is by no means inconsiderable. For example, 
Iowa has 16.1 per cent, of foreign population, according to the 
census of 1880, with a little less than 16 per cent, of foreign-born 
commitments to her penitentiaries ; while Massachusetts, with 
24.9 per cent, of foreign population, has committed to her peni- 
tentiaries 34.9 per cent, of foreign-born criminals. These figures 
will appear again in the discussion of occupation as a source of 
crime. For the United States, the commitments to peniten- 
tiaries are 19.2 per cent, foreign-born, while 13.3 per cent, marks 
the foreign-born share of the population. Comparing a few 
States that have the greatest density of population with crime 
statistics, we find the following : 

Population Number in prison in 

State. to square mile. proportion to population. 

District of Columbia 2960 1 to 466 

Minnesota 10 1" 1824 

Khode Island 256 1 " 864 

Kansas 12 . . (excluding military) . . 1 " 1059 

Massachusetts 222. .(excluding insane) .. .1 " 492 

Iowa 29 1" 2003 

Pennsylvania 95 1" 876 

Illinois 55 . . (excluding insane) ... 1 " 933 

It may be said with propriety that comparative statistics are 
of little value as between States, since their criminal codes differ 
widely. But the statistics of each single State show increase of 
crime in excess of increase of population. Accompanying in- 
creased density of population is the fact of accumulation about 
centers, making the distribution more and more uneven. The 
growth of cities and towns at the expense of rural population is 
marked. Thirty years have shown an advance of urban popula- 
tion from one-eighth of the entire population (12.5 per cent.) in 
1850 to nine-fortieths (22.5 per cent.) in 1880. The quiet and 
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simple life of rural districts feels the influence of the city, so that 
urban and suburban excitements reach the majority of an entire 
population. The effect of density of population is manifest beyond 
the limits of its existence. City life lures the young from their 
homes long before their characters are solidified. Parental re- 
straints are loosened. Parents dismiss their children from their 
thoughts under the glitter of a business career that opens before 
them. They have thought more of making them skillful ac- 
countants than men of stalwart honesty ; their conversation has 
savored more of cash than of character ; their counsels have led 
more frequently to shrewd bargains than to sterling integrity ; 
so that boys who mean to be filial find themselves the victims 
of misdirection, and enter into a business life with little strength 
and less power of resistance. Independent before his majority 
and before he has real knowledge of what true independence is, 
or strength to use its privileges aright, the youth cherishes a 
confidence in himself and in his moral purposes that is unwar- 
ranted by his experience, and falls a prey to temptation. The 
better counsels that may at times have escaped his father's lips, 
the earnest prayers that have flowed from a mother's heart, are 
forgotten in the giddy society that surrounds him. As he has 
banished from his mind all thoughts of home, the warnings of 
those who are less to him than father and mother are unheeded. 
Filled with confidence in his own judgment, he first invites 
temptation, then dares it, and is snared and bound before he is 
aware that what he had called strength is fatal weakness. The 
home failing as a source of high moral purpose, parents look 
with leniency upon their sons' misdeeds, indirectly encourage 
vicious practices, and condone offenses, until the elders become 
involved in the crimes of their children. They are dismissed 
from parental restraints when youthful passions need curbing, 
and for the years when self-restraint insures health and vigor, 
both physical and moral, and, consequently, the social evil finds 
them too ready victims. In its train are crimes innumerable. 
The whirl and excitement of city life keep the flame constantly 
burning. The false side of social life allures the young man 
who has no abiding memory of a true home — a memory possi- 
ble only to him who has known such a home not alone as a child 
in his tutelage, but as a young man participating in its hallowed 
scenes, himself a contributor to its blessedness. Take away 
from the youth the real acquaintance with father and mother at 
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a time when, upon a footing of comparative equality, they meet 
at the fireside, and substitute for it only the society opened to 
the young man away from home, and is it to be wondered at 
that unhappy homes, inviting to evil associations and evil prac- 
tices, abound? If the Scylla of social corruption be avoided, 
there is still a Charybdis of ill-assorted marriage to be shunned. 

I have dwelt at length upon the influence of city life on the 
young, because it appears that crimes increase in the wake of 
social life, and because it still further appears that the age of 
criminals is growing constantly less, and still further because 
the home loses its power as density of population increases, 
especially where this increase is most marked about urban 
centers. Approaching the reasons for this rapid growth of 
cities, the second part of my theme, occupation, comes naturally 
under consideration. 

Agricultural communities have ever been distinguished for 
good order and stability. Their communion is more with 
Nature than with men. Nature is unselfish, allays rather than 
irritates. Her friends are subject to few disturbances; the 
mind retains its equipoise ; temptations are rare and seldom 
overpowering; small means satisfy few desires. But the em- 
ployment in agriculture will not suffice for an independent 
people. Mining, manufactures, commerce, and transportation 
will claim attention. Here association begins its work. Accu- 
mulation of capital and aggregation of labor bring men into 
contact with men. Separation into classes ensues ; competition 
within the class stirs the blood; feverish excitement takes 
possession of all the faculties; rivalry provokes to jealousy. 
Under division of labor the field is narrowed to each laborer, 
and yet he finds competitors more and more numerous. One 
class seems to be reaping most of the benefit of another's toil, 
and the separation of classes grows wider. A state of things 
not possible to agriculture obtains in the manufacturing and the 
commercial world. Progress and poverty have association in 
fact as well as in word. The inevitable massing of workmen 
furnishes opportunity for combinations ; common interests, 
common unrest, and common envies make these combinations 
effective. During some industrial crisis social order is disturbed 
and vigilance relaxed. Criminal acts follow. In many cases 
necessity presses virtue to the wall, and temporary crime grows 
into permanence. 
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Is this all theory ? A study of manufacturing States in com- 
parison with agricultural States will prove the theory founded 
in fact. For purposes of comparison I have taken the popula- 
tion above ten years of age of certain States, so as to exclude 
all who can be considered free from criminal acts. Taking first 
a group of mining States, we find that the criminals committed 
to prison were in these proportions: Nevada, 1 to 254; Cali- 
fornia, 1 to 268 ; Colorado, 1 to 416. A similar group of manu- 
facturing States shows Massachusetts with 1 to 395; Ehode 
Island, 1 to 689 ; and Connecticut, 1 to 692. Another group, of 
partly agricultural and partly mining States, shows in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 to 665 ; in Illinois, 1 to 687. A group of agricultural 
States shows Nebraska, 1 to 844; Minnesota, 1 to 1320; and 
Iowa, 1 to 1457. The commercial centers of the country become 
the rendezvous for turbulent spirits, who find fair field for their 
activities in communities whose absorption in business precludes 
attention to social and civil duties. President Seelye, in a recent 
address, says, " There are probably one hundred thousand men 
in the United States to-day whose animosity against all existing 
social institutions is hardly less than boundless." The larger 
part of these is found within not more than five cities. They 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by disturbances in 
social order. But in these same cities the leading business men, 
who have everything to lose and nothing to gain by riot, plead 
pressure of business as an excuse for neglect of civil duties. 
Just in proportion as occupations require constant and unbroken 
attention, does this surrender of the polls to the indifferent, or 
the selfishly interested, or openly vicious classes, proceed to its 
fatal termination. By way of episode, might not a compulsory 
voting system prove valuable to the republic ? 

In continuation of the effects of occupation upon crime, it 
will serve a good purpose to note its effect upon woman, for her 
influence is predominant in social life. In the crowded factory 
villages, in the overcrowded boarding-houses with no home- 
feeling to soothe the girl wearied by long hours of poorly-paid 
toil, under the nervous excitements that constant indoor life 
increases, and with little brightness in the future prospect, will 
not temptation have an almost certain victory ? A few figures 
tell the sad story. That the discrepancies that naturally result 
from differing criminal codes may be made as far as possible to 
disappear, I have combined prison and reformatory statistics so 
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as to include all who are under restraint on account of major 
and minor crimes, with the following results for the States 
named, for the year 1880 : For the United States, 8.6 per cent, 
were females ; for the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 23.2 ; for 
Massachusetts, 28 ; for Texas, 2.4 ; for Rhode Island, 14.8 ; for 
Minnesota, 4.4; for Connecticut, 22; for Wisconsin, 16.4; for 
Iowa, 8.4. These figures, taken at random, show excess of crime 
among women in the commercial and manufacturing centers. 

The excitements engendered in the money-making industries, 
which all require more or less of associated effort, are followed 
by greater or less mental disturbances, and it is quite the fash- 
ion to excuse all crime under the plea of insanity. The sociolo- 
gist is confronted with the fact that insanity and crime move on 
pari passu, whatever may be his convictions as to the relations 
of cause and effect. The ratios are shown by the following 
figures: 

Year. No. Insane. No. Imprisoned. 

1850 1 out of 1486 1 out of 3442 

1860 1 " 1308 1 " 1647 

1870 1 " 1030 1 " 1172 

1880 1 " 554 1 " 860 

The possibility of vital connection between insanity and crime 
has doubtless awakened sympathy for criminals, not always 
wisely expressed. Until the humanitarian tendency of the pres- 
ent age shall have had time to work away from mere sentiment- 
alism into practical methods of true reform, we must expect 
increase of crime as a result of sympathy for criminals. 

The division of labor, applied in the professions as well as in 
mechanical industries, has brought forward a class of shrewd 
and successful " criminal lawyers," so called ; and the probability 
of being able to secure their services in defense may form an 
important factor in determining the commission of crime. Divis- 
ion of labor in journalism, which assigns the making of headlines 
to one who can awaken the most attention, leads the reader to 
enter upon the perusal of the most horrible crimes with the feel- 
ing that after all it is a trivial matter. Thus made familiar with 
a sort of sugar-coated vice, the less scrupulous find the path to 
notoriety through crime. 

In all manufacturing industries the opportunities for idleness 
on the part of unskilled labor are rapidly increasing. Facilities 
for moving from place to place are daily enlarged ; the tramp 
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question assumes greater proportions, and furnishes a partial 
solution to the problem of increased crime. The habit of carry- 
ing concealed weapons has doubtless grown out of distrust of 
those whom we meet in crowded communities. King John, in 
addressing his chamberlain, utters a truth good for all time : 

" How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 

Makes ill deeds done." 

Haste, which characterizes this intensely commercial age, 
shows itself in compromising with crime for the return of stolen 
property. The thief now calculates how large a share of the 
plunder that he has taken he can secure as a reward for its re- 
turn; and the "law's delays" stimulate the sufferer's desire for 
compromise as the cheaper method of securing his wealth, which 
means more to him than the good of society. 

Most if not all the causes of increase of crime are allied to 
the generic causes — increased density of population, with de- 
creased individual responsibility and increased irritations grow- 
ing out of, and inseparable from, the complexity of •manufacturing 
and commercial activities. 

Since the writing of this paper the statistics for 1884 have 
come to hand, and show 3377 murders, with only 103 legal 
executions and 210 lynchings. 

J. L. PlCKAED. 



